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Business Review and Prospect 


Fardeen SLIGHT RECESSION in general business and 
industrial activity occurred during the first three 
weeks of February, confirming the observation made in 
the December number of the Review that a decline from 
the high level reached at that time might be expected 
during the early months of the new year. As was ex- 
pected, however, the present level of industry and trade 
is still well above that of the corresponding period last 
year. It is probable that the moderate decline which has 
taken place might have been even less pronounced but 
for the unusually severe weather in the North and East, 
which has seriously interfered with both rail and high- 
way transportation and kept shoppers from making their 
normal purchases. Although this situation may continue 
to retard business activity during 
the next few weeks, the outlook for 


1935 residential construction nearly doubled that of the 
year before, but even with that improvement the total 
outlay for new homes was only about one-sixth of what 
it was in 1926. It is expected that residential construc- 
tion during the present year again will double that of 
the preceding year, making the rate of activity about 
one-third of what it was ten years ago when the popula- 
tion of the country was several million less than it is at 
present. Much of the current activity in residential 
construction is to be credited to the efforts of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

In spite of the shadow which still overhangs the rail- 
roads and public utilities because of political uncer- 
tainties, there are indications that these industries, too, 
will soon contribute to an increas- 
ing extent to the upward trend of 





a resumption of the upward trend 
this spring is definitely promising. 

One of the most significant indi- 
cators of the longer term trend of 
industrial operations is the Jron Age 





Retail Credit News and Data will 
be found on pages 5-9. 


general industrial and business ac- 
tivity. In these industries, as in 
those already mentioned, the depre- 
ciation and obsolescence of equip- 
ment on the one hand and technical 








Index of Capital Goods Activity. 
This index is composed of the fol- 
lowing items: revenue freight carloadings of forest prod- 
ucts, automobile production, heavy construction contract 
awards, and productive activity in the Pittsburgh district. 
This index showed a sharp rise from September through 
most of December. After a drop through January and 
the first week of February, the index is again pointing 
upward, having risen nearly two points during the second 
week of the current month. With the period 1925-1927 
taken as 100, present activity in the capital goods indus- 
tries now stands at nearly 74 per cent of this base. When 
it is considered that during most of the past six years 
this index stood close to only about 50 per cent of the 
base period, it seems clear that there are strong poten- 
tial forces in these industries making for business recov- 
ery and the resulting reémployment of idle workers. 
Moreover, residential construction, which reached even 
a lower relative level in terms of the base year 1926 than 
did the capital goods industries, gives promise of a 
further sharp upward trend during the current year. In 


improvements which have become 
available during the past six years 
on the other have established the setting for the rehabili- 
tation of much of our industrial plant. The work of plant 
improvement will in itself furnish employment to thou- 
sands of workers, and the increased efficiency of the 
modernized equipment will have a tendency to lower the 
cost of production and increase the consumption of 
goods. 

Texas agriculture and trade are vitally interested in 
the expanding buying power of the industrial sections 
of the United States and foreign countries. These in- 
dustrial areas furnish an outlet for the huge surpluses 
of raw materials produced in the State, such as cotton, 
petroleum, and live stock. A strong demand for these 
products means favorable prices, a corresponding im- 
provement in buying power, and the stimulation of 
wholesale and retail trade. 


A. BUECHEL 


For Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of this Publication. 
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Financial 


Despite the fact that politics usurped the national 
spotlight to an increasing extent, the past month wit- 
nessed several significant financial developments. Among 
these were the final passage of the soldiers’ bonus over 
a weak presidential veto, the revival of paper money 
inflation talk, exports of gold from New York, and a 
quickening tempo in our latest stock market boom. 

The enactment of the soldiers’ bonus has completed 
the wreckage of the President’s budget estimates of last 
January. The original budget, of course, was largely 
meaningless since it made no estimate of Federal relief 
expenditures for the coming year. Since this budget was 
written, however, the invalidation of the A.A.A. has 
eliminated some $550,000,000 of processing tax income, 
and the soldiers’ bonus law has incurred a demand 
liability of some $2,400,000,000. Just now it seems 
probable that the Congress will be requested to re@nact 
on a somewhat broader base the old A.A.A. processing 
taxes as a means of financing the Administration’s new 
farm program. 

The salient features of the then pending soldiers’ 
bonus law were outlined in the January issue of the 
Review. It may be of interest, however, to point out 
three major defects in the specified method of paying 
the bonus. In the first place, by providing payment 
in non-negotiable “baby bonds” which are redeemable 
after June 15, the Congress has added the entire bonus 
payment to the floating debt of the Treasury. Issuance 
of the “baby bonds” does not fund the debt since these 
bonds are payable on demand. The Treasury will there- 
fore be compelled to issue a second set of bonds, a part 
at once, with which to take up the bonus bonds, a wholly 
unnecessary duplication of engraving and issuance. 

In the second place, the bonus bonds being payable 
on demand after June 15, the Treasury will be compelled 
to carry enormously large free cash balances with which 
to meet possible demands for redemption. No one 
knows how many bonds will be presented for redemp- 
tion nor at what time. Yet the Treasury must be pre- 
pared to meet all claims on demand—not for just a 
few weeks, but as long as any of these bonds are out- 
standing. 

In the third place, the law provides that the bonus 
bonds are to be cashable at post offices and, apparently, 
in cash money. Such a procedure, if adopted, would 
compel the post offices to procure cash perhaps up to 
$2,000,000,000 from the Federal Reserve Banks with 
which to redeem these obligations. This cash, pre- 
sumably Federal Reserve Notes, would be paid into 
circulation, where it would eventually displace an equal 
amount of other money, forcing it into commercial 
banks and from there to the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
net result would be a mild currency inflation and, in 
the end, a further swelling of the already enormous 
excess reserve balances. 

All of these difficulties could have been easily avoided 
had the Congress seen fit to issue the bonus bonds as 
transferable definite maturity obligations. 


In order to fund maturing obligations, provide funds 
for bonus bond redemption, and finance the steadily 
accumulating deficit, the Treasury will probably issue 
during the coming three months some $1,600,000,000 of 
new securities. The absolute necessity of maintaining a 
strong bond market to facilitate this huge financing 
seemingly would guarantee that the Administration will 
be quite orthodox as to financial and monetary matters 
in the near future. In large part this need explains the 
President’s recent cancellation of certain unexpended 
appropriations, amounting to approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. Further, it would seem to assure his opposition 
to any fiat currency issues and to any additional debase- 
ment of the dollar. It also explains in part his desire 
for a new taxation law. 

The intense repugnance of Congress to imposing new 
taxes, however light, in an election year has revived 
sentiment for the time-honored fiat currency method of 
financing deficits. Leaders of the currency inflation bloc 
in both houses of Congress are sponsoring actively pro- 
posals to meet the bonus payments by printing paper 
money against the free gold held by the Treasury and 
against the unrealized seigniorage profits on silver pur- 
chases. The proponents of this plan claim that the new 
money would not be fiat but rather gold and silver cer- 
tificates, naively ignoring the fact that silver is not now 
standard money and that none of our money is freely 
convertible into gold. Fortunately for the country, the 
President seems definitely to be opposed to the proposi- 
tion at present. 

The efforts of the inflation bloc, together with the 
bonus payment and continued heavy Treasury deficits, 
have revived latent inflation fears. As a result, a mild 
flight of capital from the country has developed. Ex- 
change rates on gold standard countries have been forced 
up to the gold export points and small shipments of 
gold have been undertaken. During the two weeks end- 
ing February 12, gold losses aggregated $30,974,000, of 
which a part represented a swap of gold for Chinese 
silver. These small exports of gold involved no strain 
on our monetary gold reserves, of course. They are of 
significance as indicating the ease with which a wholesale 
flight of capital from the United States could be inspired 
today, and they constitute convincing proof that the 
credit of the Federal Government is not at the highest 
point in history. 

The stock market has continued its almost unbroken 
advance since last March. During this prolonged up- 
ward swing, the Dow-Jones average of 70 leading stocks 
has advanced from 32.86 on March 14, 1935, to 56.43 
on February 18, 1936, a gain of some 72 per cent. More 
and more, the market is exhibiting the familiar symp- 
toms of 1928 and 1929. Trading volume is high and 
increasing; amateur participation by the public is in- 
creasing; and prices of many issues are being forced 
far above reasonable values based on current earnings. 
For example, Johns Manville “common” is selling at 
55 times its curernt per share earnings; Du Pont, at 29 
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times it current per share earnings; and U.S. Steel, at 
$52 per share when the indic ated deficit per share’ for 
1935 was $2.77. Indicating the bouyancy of the present 
market is the ease with which it threw off the tem- 
porarily dampening effect of the recent T.V.A. court 
decision. 

Despite the fact that the market speculation is being 
financed largely on a cash basis, the cash originating in 
large part from Government spending, many thoughtful 


men believe that the basis for a wild speculative orgy is 
being laid. Accordingly they are continuing to advocate 
the immediate application of some eredit control by the 
Federal Reserve Board before the market gets out of 
hand. Aside from a further tightening of margin re- 
quirements, however, it seems unlikely that these warn- 
ings will be heeded. 


J.’ €> Dorney: 


Oil and Texas 


United States Petroleum Reserves 


Estimates made in 1925 of known reserves of petro- 
leum (from existing wells and from proven oil acreage 
by the then methods of production) in the United States 
placed the figure of our future production at five and three- 
tenths billion barrels of oil. During the ten-year period 
from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1935, a total of 
eight and seven-tenths billion barrels of oil was pro- 
duced in the United States, and at the close of that ten- 
year period the estimated proven reserves in known oil 
fields amounted to more than twelve billion barrels. 
During 1935 United States oil production amounted to 
nearly a billion barrels; and during last year, new re- 
serves to the amount of nearly two billion barrels were 
found. Thus, United States reserves in known fields as 
of January 1, 1936, amounted to nearly thirteen billion 
barrels. 


Where Texas Stands 


During 1935, according to available data, Texas fur- 
nished about 40 per cent of United States oil production; 
but of new reserves found in 1935, Texas accounted for 
nearly one-half. Only a few years ago it was pointed out 
with pride that Texas was producing some 20 per cent 
of the Nation’s oil; in the early 1930’s when Texas had 
become easily the leading State in oil production, it was 
pointed out, also with pride, that Texas’ proven reserves 
had become as large as those of California. 

Estimates as of January 1, 1935, gave to Texas a total 
of five and five-tenths billion barrels of known reserves, 
as against three and five-tenths billion barrels for Calli- 
fornia, one and two-tenths billion for Oklahoma, and 
three hundred seventy-five million for Louisiana. 

California’s production during 1935 was less than 54 
per cent that of Texas, but in California no new reserves 
were reported during 1935; whereas, new reserves dis- 
covered in Texas during 1935 are estimated at nine hun- 


dred million barrels—half of the new reserves found in 
the entire United States during 1935. 

Estimated known reserves of Texas, as of January 1, 
1936, are placed at almost half those of the entire 
United States; California’s known reserves are placed 
at a little more than half those of Texas, and Oklahoma’s 
known reserves at considerably less than half those of 
California—between a fourth and a fifth of those of 
Texas. 

Of new reserves found during 1935, Texas leads 
easily, followed in turn by Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

Of the United States estimated known reserves of 
nearly thirteen billion barrels of oil as of January 1, 
1936, the Gulf Southwest (the Mid-continent and Gulf 
Coast fields) have eight and ninety-five hundredths 
billion and Califoraia three and three-tenths billion; 
the remainder, of less than a billion barrels, is in the 
Rocky Mountain and the Eastern fields, the Eastern 
fields leading slightly. 

The position of Texas in total oil produced to date, 
current production, and known reserves, is a function 
on the one hand of its enormous geographic extent in 
conjunction with its wide display of oil-bearing strata— 
Paleozoic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary—in which features 
no other State is or can be comparable, and on the other 
of the successful application of new technique to oil 
production, particularly in deep drilling. Texas produc- 
tion to January 1, 1936, amounted to four and two- 
tenths billion barrels. Texas is the only state in which 
proven oil reserves exceed total production to date. 

If, in the perspective of past developments and in the 
light of current knowledge, one may hazard a glance 
into the near future, the future lead of Texas oil pro- 
duction is the future of deep drilling in the Gulf Coast 
(together with wider exploration), of deep drilling in 
West Texas areas, and the question of what deeper 
drilling may reveal in Northeastern Texas. 


ELMER H. JOHNSON. 


Cotton 


What of the cotton situation? Improved. Improve- 
ment began last fall when the Government shifted from 
its policy of lending above market price to raise prices, 
to that of opening the channels of trade as a means of 
increasing consumption to raise prices. The effectiveness 
of the latter policy, as contrasted with the holding policy, 
is best illustrated by what has happened in the last two 


years. When the 12-cent loan went into effect in August 
1934, the price of middling 7-inch spot cotton in New 
Orleans was 13.35 cents; and we were faced with one of 
the shortest crops in over 40 years. The indicated 
supply in the United States, counting carryover and 
new crop, was only 16,941,000 bales. The price of 
cotton declined from that date to March, when the price 
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broke to less than 11 cents in spite of the 12-cent Gov- 
ernment loans. As a result, the Government took nearly 
half of that small crop. 

In the summer and fall of 1935, when the change of 
policy took place, the pressure of production both in 
the United States and abroad had increased. On August 
1 the indicated supply of cotton in the United States, 
counting carry-over and new crop, was 18,946,000 bales. 
The price of cotton was less than 11 cents. From Sep- 
tember 1 to November 20 the price rose from 10.55 
cents to 12.40 cents. Why did the price of cotton ad- 
vance? There were two principal reasons: estimated 
production declined about a million bales, and, much 
more important, consumption in the United States and 
exports or disappearance were about a million and a 
half bales more than those for the same period of the 
preceding year. 

What has been the situation since the latter part of 
November? The rapid disappearance of cotton during 
the first four months of the year, plus a decline in esti- 
mates of production, resulted in a very tight spot-cotton 
situation, which created premiums in near month futures 
by the latter part of November. These near month 
premiums tend to restrict both consumption and exports. 
This development gave the Government an excellent 
opportunity to market a considerable part of its cotton, 
and during the last two weeks the Producers Pool has 
begun to take advantage of it. The development of a 
sound sales policy for the Government cotton would be 
very constructive in the market at this time. The in- 
validation of the A.A.A. and statements of high Govern- 
ment officials have created uneasiness about the size of 
the prospective crop. Moreover, uncertainties relative 
to farm legislation and taxation are bearish on the 
market at present. 

A. B. Cox. 


Prices of both cotton and yarn remained 
steady through January, though with a 
slight tendency to weaken. The spinners 
ratio margin averaged 172 as compared with 169 for 


SPINNERS 
MARGIN 


December and 154 for January last year. The pence 
margin declined slightly from 4.49d in December to 
1.44d for January; it was 3.87d for January last year. 
Prevailing margins indicate a high rate of consumption. 


Total supplies of cotton in the United 


COTTON : eh Ge wink siete 
BALANCE States February 1 were approximate y 
SHEET » 10,935,000 bales, compared with 1,199,400 


bales last year and an all time high of 
15,749,000 bales in February 1932. If the approxi- 


_mately 6,000,000 bales of Government controlled cotton 


are left out of account, that would leave only 4,935,000 
bales, of which about 1,450,000 bales were in the hands 
of mills. This leaves less than 3,500,000 for consump- 
tion in this country from February 1 to August 1, for 
export, and for carryover. There has not been a lower 
supply on February 1 in forty years. Normally the dis- 
appearance from February 1 to August 1 is about 5,000,- 
000 bales. This means that the trade could easily absorb 
1,500,000 bales of Government cotton between now and 
August l. 

The decrease in supplies in the United States from 
February 1, 1935, to February 1, 1936, was 1,059,000 
bales. Stocks of American cotton in and afloat to 
European ports were 59,000 bales more than on February 
1 last year, so that the net decline in supply in these 
items was 1,000,000 bales. 

During the past seven years the average change in 
the index price of cotton per 100,000 bales change in 
supply has been 12.26 points. When the present price 
is calculated in terms of the above change in supply 
and the average supply-price relations, the spinners 
ratio margin of 172, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Price Index of 80.6, the price of Middliag 
%g-inch spot cotton in New Orleans should be about 15 
cents. When the above calculations are made in terms 
of percentage changes, the indicated price is 14.40 cents. 
The most important reason that these prices are above 
present quotation is, perhaps, the increased supplies of 
foreign grown cotton available as substitutes for Ameri- 
can cotton. 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK Shipments of live stock to Fort Worth 
SHIPMENTS 2nd interstate points during January were 

slightly greater than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1935. All classes of live stock ex- 
cept calves showed an increase in shipments. 

Total forwardings were 4,938 cars against 4,772 cars 
in January last year, an increase of more than 3 per 
cent. Comparisons of carlot shipments of the different 
classes of live stock this year against January a year 
ago are as follows: cattle, 3,419 versus 3,362; calves, 
660 versus 756 cars; hogs, 596 versus 463 cars; and 
sheep, 263 versus 191 cars. 


It is expected that year-to-year comparisons of ship- 
ments will become increasingly favorable during coming 
months. One reason for this belief is that shipments 
a year ago fell off sharply as a result of the termination 
of the Government’s emergency drouth relief program; 


secondly, the abundance of feed, good livestock prices, 
and favorable range conditions during the current season 
have favored the retention of live stock on farms and 
ranges as a medium for marketing the large feed crop 
and improving the quality of the animals; and finally, 
revised Government estimate of the number of live stock 
on Texas farms and ranges is substantially greater than 
the estimate as of January 1, 1935. As a result of 
these conditions, not only should the number going to 
market become more and more favorable in comparison 
with last year, but the tonnage comparison should be 
even more favorable. 


Noteworthy features of the January marketing were 
the sharp increases in shipments to the Fort Worth and 
Kansas City markets in comparison with those of Jan- 
uary a year ago, and the equally marked declines in 
shipments to Los Angeles and East St. Louis. There 
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was a substantial increase in shipments of cattle and 
sheep to Missouri points other than to the large markets, 
a decrease in those to Oklahoma and Nebraska and to 
states east of the Mississippi River, and practically no 
change in shipments to lowa and Kansas. 


Rail shipments of poultry and eggs from 
Texas to interstate points during January 
totalled only 79 cars this year against 97 
cars a year ago, a decline of 19 per cent. Of these ship- 
ments, 30 cars were poultry (including turkeys) and 49 
cars were eggs, against 85 cars of poultry and 12 cars 
of eggs during January last year. No eggs were received 
from other states during the month, while 4 cars were 
received last year. 

During the entire year 1935 a total of 1.810 cars of 
poultry and eggs were shipped out of the State against 
2,338 cars in 1934, a decline of 23 per cent. Of the 
shipments in 1935, there were 452 cars of chickens, 
1,007 cars of turkeys, and 351 cars of eggs. In 1934 
the shipments were composed of 669 cars of chickens, 
1,218 cars of turkeys, and 451 cars of eggs. Shipments 
were made to 28 states and the District of Columbia. 


POULTRY 
AND EGGS 


Eggs received from outside states during 1935 totalled 
137 cars against 309 cars the year before. 


DAIRY MANU- A mimeographed report entitled 
FACTURING Dairy Manufacturing in Texas has 
just been completed by this Bureau, 
and a limited number of copies is available for dis- 
tribution. The titles of the charts and tables suggest 
the type of information contained in the publication. 


Charts: 
Location of Dairy Manufacturing Plants. 
Production of Creamery Butter by Districts, 1930- 
1934. 
Production of Ice Cream by Districts, 1930-1934. 
Total Texas Production for Butter, Cheese, and 


Evaporated Milk. 
Tables: 


Cattle and Calves on Farms in Texas, 1920-1935 
(as of January 1). 


Production of Creamery Butter, American Cheese, 

and Evaporated Milk in Texas, 1927-1934. 

Classification of Texas Land by Districts, 1930. 

Acreage of Selected Crops Harvested by Districts in 
Texas, 1929. 

Distribution of Grain and Forage Crop Production 

by Districts in Texas, 1929. 

Number of Cows Milked, Gallons of Milk Produced, 
and Pounds of Farm Butter Churned and Sold in 
Texas by Districts, 1919, 1924, 1929. 

Texas Dairy Statistics, United States Census 1930. 

Monthly Production of Creamery Butter in Texas by 
Districts, 1930-1934. 

Monthly Production of Ice Cream in Texas by Dis- 
tricts, 1930-1934. 

Monthly Production of Cheese in Texas, 1930-1934. 

Monthly Production of Condensed, Evaporated, and 
Powdered Milk in Texas, 1930-1934. 

Production of Creamery Butter, American Cheese, 
and Evaporated Milk in Texas and the United 


States, 1930-1934. 


In addition to the: Chart showing the distribution of 
dairy manufacturing plants in Texas, the report con- 
tains a list of all dairy manufacturing plants for each 
crop reporting district of the State. (See map, page 
8, for location of crop reporting districts.) 

' The trend of production of dairy manufactured prod- 
ucts—butter, cheese, ice cream, and concentrated milk— 
is of considerable significance to all citizens of the State. 
These data are shown by districts for butter and ice 
cream, and for the State as a whole for cheese and con- 
centrated milk. 

The ratio of Texas Production to that of United States 
as a whole is shown in the report for a series of years. 

Current agricultural legislation may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the future development of the dairy in- 
dustry of the South, including Texas. Uu to the present, 
however, the crop curtailment program of the A.A.A. 
seems not to have been reflected in an expansion of the 
dairy industry in this State. The drouth of 1934 doubt- 
less was a factor in offsetting any tendency which crop 
restriction may have had to increase the expansion of 
the animal industries of the State. 


Retail Trade and Credit 


ANALYSIS OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES FOR 
JANUARY 1936 


The Texas retail sales report for January 1936 shows 
another definite increase over the same month of last 
year, 14.0 per cent, though this increase is less than was 
reported for November, 22.8 per cent, and December, 
20.6 per cent. 

Analyzed by size of cities, the state increase is quite 
evenly distributed through the entire list of cities; the 
only exception is that the cities with a population of 
over 100,000 reverse their December position and show 
less than the average state increase. Houston, Fort 
Worth, and El Paso account for this difference. each 
showing a smaller sales volume this year than last. 


Comment on Analysis by Types of Stores 


Analyzed by types of stores, the outstanding increase 
is shown by Lumber and Building Material dealers, 51.5 
per cent, indicating that small home construction is 
holding up very well. Motor vehicle dealers slip back 
to a reasonable increase, 15.8 per cent, as was suggested 
in the December issue of the Review. (The national 
motor vehicle production for January 1936 was 276,350 
cars, an increase of 36 per cent over January 1935.) It 
is to be hoped that this group can hold a moderate 
increase during these pre-season months. 

The luxury item, jewelry, still holds up well with a 
15.4 per cent increase, a satisfactory sign. 

The household furnishings group gives a good account 
of itself, showing these increases: furniture, 18.2 per 
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cent; radio, 12.7 per cent; and household appliances, 
9.3 per cent. These increases are healthy and tie into 
the continuation of home building and renovating. 

The general apparel group follows the trend of house- 
hold furnishings, jewelry, and motor vehicles, with a 
15.1 per cent increase. Department store sales show the 
same pattern of ircrease, the Federal Reserve figure for 
the Dallas district being 15 per cent over January of 
1935, and the Bureau of Business Research figure show- 
ing an 1] per cent increase for Texas. 

Cars were driven more in January of this year than in 
January a year ago, filling stations showing an increase 
of 7.2 per cent. Also more money was spent in drug 
stores, their sales showing an 8.8 per cent increase over 
sales a year ago. The increase in drug store expendi- 
tures indicates a general improvement. 

The rural areas show up well, the country general 
store sales of this January running 9.1 per cent ahead of 
those of January last year. This coincides with the 
United States Index of rural sales, which stands 10 per 
cent over January 1935. 

The staples, grocery and meats, show only a nominal 
2 per cent increase, which is understandable. (Chain 
grocery sales for the United States are up 3.5 per cent 
over January 1935.) The variety stores of the United 
States, showing a nominal gain of 1.5 per cent over 
January 1935, are back to something like a staple basis 
after the Christmas increase. 


Comment on the Break-dewn by Districts 


The districts show a wide divergence of experience 
again this month, percentage changes from January 1935 
ranging from an increase of 52.7 to a decrease of 5.6. 


Percentage 


District Change 
1-S TSe.7 

5 + 28.9 

3 ig fA 

7 +223 

2 wie 

8 + 19.3 
ENTIRE STATE + 14.0 
4. + 11.9 
1-N + 10.7 

9 -- 59 

10 + 2.6 

6 = Si 


District 1-N shows about the same situation as that 
of the last three months. The cities show increases, and 
the outside area shows a decline. 

District 1-S again heads all the districts in percentage 
increase, just as it did in October and November, and 
its increase is well distributed over the entire area. 

Districts 2 and 3 show good increases again, as they 
have quite consistently since October. 

District 4 shows decreases for some of its cities, but 
the area as a whole has stayed close to the state average 
increase for the last four months. 

District 5 maintains the same nice increase it showed 
in December. General oil activity in this district is 
still an important influence. 

District 6 shows a decrease, as it did in October. In 
November and December, El Paso sales showed gains, 


pulling the district figures up; but this month El Paso 
sales are 7 per cent under those of last year, and the 
district as a whole likewise shows a decrease. 

District 7 shows its best gain since these figures have 
been available. There is a substantial increase for both 
San Angelo and the balance of the area. 

District 8 shows sales well above those of the same 
month last year for the third consecutive month. To the 
cities, Austin, Corpus Christi, and San Antonio, is 
attributable the lion’s share of the increase, the rest of 
the area showing only a moderate gain. 

District 9’s showing is pulled down by the Houston 
loss of 2.3 from January 1935. The other cities in the 
area show up well, and the outside area reflects marked 
improvement. 

District 10 makes the same showing that it has since 
October. Harlingen sales decreased, and the balance of 
the district improved only modestly. Brownsville, re- 
ported for the first time, shows little change from Jan- 
uary 1935. 


A Significant Event 


The following clipping from the February 8 issue of 
Business Week, is reproduced here to suggest the sort 
of things which are taking place—things which will 
definitely influence the productive capacity of an eco- 
nomic area and, hence, its retail spending capacity. It 
is interesting to note that this quotation comes from a 
New York magazine which circulates quite generally 
among business executives. 


“Southward Bound 


“Announcement by the Champion Paper and Fiber 
Company that it will build a four-million-dollar wood- 
pulp mill in the neighborhood of Houston, Texas, has 
brought rejoicing in many quarters and consternation in 
others. 

“Officials say the Houston site was chosen after a 
search of several years, during which every possible loca- 
tion from the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts to the Rocky 
Mountains was inspected. 

“Low-cost production of pulp will be possible for 
several reasons. Cheap natural gas is used for power; 
waste steam and hot water is obtainable cheaply from 
an adjoining utility power plant; brine will come in 
pipelines from neighboring salt mills; and pure water, 
one of the most important factors, is drawn from 
artesian wells. 

“Besides, pulp can be shipped from the new Houston 
pulp plant to the company’s Hamilton, Ohio, paper mill 
by inland water-way at low cost. 

“But the chief saving in production costs will come 
through the application of a new sulphate process, by 
which the expensive white pulp will be produced from 
low-cost, fast-growing pines. 

“The process is expected to make Champion inde- 
pendent of outside sources of the high-priced pulps. 

“Champion recognized the possibilities of the South- 
ern pine areas thirty years ago, when it established a 
plant at Canton, N.C., and began to acquire timber 
rights in that area by lease and purchase. Then the 
Government’s decision to create the Great Smoky Moun- 
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tain National Park forced the company to sell 92,000 
acres and cramped plans for future expansion. 

“Until recently woods grown abundantly in the 
South could be used only for long-fiber pulp. Four 
years ago Dr. Charles H. Herty developed a process for 
making white pulp out of those woods, and since then, 
production on an experimental basis has been success- 
fully carried on. Champion’s sulphate process means 
a further boost for the South.” 

Price Maintenance 

As far as commodities are concerned, price mainte- 
nance is more or less limited to the staple, branded con- 
venience-goods, which are readily recognizable. This 
type of product is most characteristic of the grocery and 
drug fields, so it is natural that most of the activity 
pertaining to this subject has developed among the groc- 
ery and drug wholesalers and retailers. Undue price 
promotion and violent price cutting has characterized 
these two groups for years. 

The unstandardized convenience-goods of the grocery 
and drug group, meat, fresh fruits and vegetables, pre- 
scriptions, and fountain services, have never been in- 
volved in the price maintenance discussions. 


Some of the larger specialty items such as phono- 
eraphs, cars, electric refrigerators and other electrical 
equipment, radio, and perhaps men’s shoes, are branded 
and recognizable, and have also suffered from some 
price slashing. On the whole, however, these items are 
so large and distribution is so limited and controlled 
that manufacturers have been able to single out the 
rough spots and take the necessary action to smooth 
them out. These products have been characterized by 
selling agencies under contract, selected dealers, and, to 
some extent, control by consignment selling. 

The shopping-goods group (women’s apparel, mil- 
linery, shoes, children’s clothing, piece-goods, furniture, 
furnishings, and housewares) is basically an unstandard- 
ized, unbranded group of goods—commodities sold es- 
sentially through store promotion and prestige, not 
involving any question of brand price-cutting at all. 
The stores characteristically selling these goods, depart- 
ment stores, mail order houses, specialty stores, and in 
the small items, variety stores, have not been greatly 
concerned with this problem. They have generally been 
definitely against any sort of price control on the 
nationally advertised goods which they carry, or, we 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES* IN NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND TEXAS 


Total 
Number of Firms Reporting Change in Sales ee Percentage Change 
From January, 1935 From December, 1935 of in Dollar Sales 

Less Less Firms Jan. 1936 Jan. 1936 

In- De- Than1% In- De- Than1% Re- from from 
4 crease crease Change crease crease Change porting Jan. 1935 Dec. 1935 

TOTAL (New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas Com- 

bined) aut Beef bi 293 33 180 696 25 901 ri5zZ 393 

NEW MEXICO eee At ae 27 6 6 49 55 + 18.3 =a 

OKLAHOMA 166 54 it 40 182 5 227 +205 —=23:4 

TEXAS Boe yl oy 212 20 134 465 20 619 + 14.0 — tet 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS 
CARRIED: 

APPAREL : ae) 16 5 ys ; 7 +155 — 44,1 
Family Clothing Stores a 1. 15 15 + 16.9 —=A57 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores ey 7 ] 32 32 ap 3 — 48.0 
Shoe Stores : 5 2 1 8 8 6.1 — 41.0 
Women’s Specialty Shops 17 3 3 23 23 ual — 41.8 

AUTOMOTIVE eeeere Peewee her N ergs 32 43 18 4. 95 15.5 = 32 
Filling Stations : 15 9 9 13 2 24 any or ae 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 48 23 3 35 2 71 + 15.8 =e 

COUNTRY GENERAL STORES 36 47 4 20 63 4 B7 + 9] —- 10.8 

DRUG STORES 83 30 3 8 104. 1. 116 8.8 19.2 

FOOD Perret ae bale eee gee 61 5 39 100 6 145 2.0 = Ge 
Grocery Stores » Senet Zi 1 3 27 35 alte 5° =o 
Grocery-and-Meat Stores ‘ 66 40 4. 3 73 6 110 eee ed 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD ' 15 11 2 3 25 28 - 15.8 — 36.6 
Furniture Stores 10 4 ] ] 14 15 + 18.2 35.5 
Household Appliance Stores 4 4. ] ] 8 9 + 93 44.3 
Radio Dealers ; 1 3 1 3 4. Ag = OT 

JEWELRY STORES at eee eee 6 1 ] 8 8 15.4 — 74.5 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE 31 7 12 26 38 35.6 - 49 
Hardware Stores 13 4. 1 16 17 + 12.9 got 2, 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 18 3 ll 10 21 BS “Ze 

RESTAURANTS sae Paces oe OR TS | 5 i 8 1 16 14.7 4..2 

ALL OTHER STORES ie ais te oh Ae 2 Pe 2 5 1 8 37.8 3.8 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
POPULATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
OVER 100,000 POPULATION 100 31 ] 27 101 4. 132 9.6 23.3 
50,000-100,000 POPULATION een y's" 14 3 13 4A. 5 62 + 17.6 — 26.1 
2,500-50,000 POPULATION 162 88 8 60 193 5 258 tr 1e7 13.8 
LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION 80 79 8 34 127 6 167 15.5 ae 





*Retail sales other than those of department stores. 


Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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might say, which they are forced to carry, because they 
probably have little love for any manufacturer’s label 
within their merchandising scheme. 

In the field of the staple grocery and drug commodi- 
ties. one of the favorite expedients to get around difficult 
price competition has been the use of the private brand. 

A private brand is a brand owned by a distributor, 
said distributor either manufacturing the commodity or 
having it packed and branded under his own label. 

The following types of distributors have been in posi- 
tion to use and have used private brands: (1) Retail 
Chains: The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company— 
“Quaker Maid,” “Iona,” “Eight o’Clock.” “Red Circle,” 
“Bokara,” etc.; The Kroger Grocery Company—*Country 
Club,” etc.; Liggets—‘“Rexall,” etc. (2) Wholesalers: 
Sprague-Warner—“Richelieu”; | Reid-Murdock—“Mon- 
arch.” (3) Codperative Chains: Independent Grocers 
Alliance-—“I. G. A.”; Red and White—“Red and 
White”; Rite-Way—‘Jack Sprat.” 

These private brands have the following general vir- 
tues: they may be obtained at a lower delivered cost 


than the manufacturer’s brand, and hence may be sold 
more cheaply and still carry a substantial mark-up; and 
they can be controlled by the distributor, and hence will 
not be cut or will not suffer from a direct price-cutting 
challenge from competitors. 

In so far as a chain or corporation can promote 
private brands, as “A. and P.” has done with coffee, and 
gain for them a large consumer recognition and ac- 
ceptance, to that extent, there is an assured and satis- 
factory margin in the handling of this class of goods. 
To the extent that these brands have to be forced on 
the customers by salespeople at too great a selling cost, 
they lose the merit of their long margin and may, in 
addition, develop consumer ill-will. 

While retailers have been using “loss-leader” promo- 
tion tactics on certain items, for a long time, as the 
Federal Trade Commission chain store study developed, 
their private brands have presumably carried a con- 
tinuously ample margin of profit. 

It is obvious that the whole private brand issue is 
only a side show to the price maintenance battle, but 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES* IN TEXAS 


Total 
Number Percentage Change 
° in Dollar Sales 
Firms Jan. 1936 Jan. 1936 
Re- from from 
porting Jan. 1935 Dec. 1935 
TOTAL TEXAS 619 + 14.0 — 13.1 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: 

DISTRICT 1-N 35 + 10.7 —— 
Amarillo 9 + 10.6 — 24.4 
Pampa 4 + 35.0 + 16.8 
Plainview 6 = Be —139 
All Others 16 — 120 24.9 

DISTRICT 1-S 16 + 52.7 15.0 
Big Spring 3 + 15.0 31.3 
Lubbock 6 + 74.1 —283 
All Others 7 + 44.9 T 23 

DISTRICT 2 62 + 21.5 25.2 
Abilene 7 Sie —424 
Wichita Falls 9 t $2.9 =20:7 
All Others 46 -i21 — Jae 











Total 

Number Percentage Change 

of in Dollar Sales 
Firms Jan. 1936 Jan. 1936 

Re- from from 
porting Jan. 1935 Dec. 1935 
DISTRICT 3 14 + Zine — 2 
Brownwood 5 + 48.2 t 5.4 
All Others ll + 13.6 9.) 
DISTRICT 4 153 + 11.9 —21 4 
Cleburne 8 + $9 — 36.8 
Corsicana 7 = 3D 22.1 
Dallas 36 7 ae — 25.4 
Fort Worth 18 - 0.6 AS 
Greenville 5 — 85 1.2 
Paris z 4 + Fi — 10.6 
Temple 7 + 4,2 37.0 
Waco 12 aa oe 33.8 
All Others 56 + 14.7 - 47 
DISTRICT 5 7 + 28.9 = 2% 
Longview a =i mea <i 
Marshall 6 + 12.4 27.4 
Tyler 9 + 48.9 = eS 
All Others 50 + Zee + 3.0 
DISTRICT 6 26 5.6 20.4 
E] Paso 18 ragee — 24.0 
All Others 8 t 92 3.9 
DISTRICT 7 14 22.3 vf 
San Angelo 5 24.2 ya Ay 
All Others 9 + 20.9 22.8 
DISTRICT 8 97 19.3 - 15.8 
Austin 17 + 33.4 io 
Corpus Christi 9 34.0 r 29 
San Antonio 24 + 18.6 ~— i 
All Others 47 9. 16.1 
DISTRICT 9 95 So 24.5 
Beaumont 10 18.5 = 200 
Galveston 8 13.0 41.9 
Houston 36 a — 220 
Port Arthur 13 - 16.9 33.6 
All Others 28 + 19.5 12 
DISTRICT 10 37 - 26 = Oo 
Brownsville 5 0.5 - 16.4 
Harlingen 6 75 0.1 
All Others 26 53 8.7 





*Retail sales other than those of department stores. 
Note: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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v 
it has to be brought in. It is interesting to note that 
R. H. Macy’s, of New York, has recently released a 
mail-order catalogue, given over exclusively to 2,000 of 
these competitive price-cutting items (cosmetics, drugs 
and toiletries, groceries, candy, and liquors) and that 











the list is practically 100 per cent private-brands. There 
is no question about R. H. Macy’s position in this war: 
they are going to sell their own products and price them 
as they please without comparison or challenge. 


E. G. SMITH. 


JANUARY CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Number of Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Stores Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Reporting to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
1936 1985 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
All Stores 56. -56.. G68 595: 383 ~ 366 18 1.9 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Abilene - be ie | oh Dit hl AY Te dF ce 5 5 53.1 50.3 10.2 31.3 2.9 5 
Aun: i; 3 3 60.3 61.2 41, 40.7 1.4 ia 
Beaumont eee 3 3 61.4 59.7 42.5 32:7 2.0 2.1 
Dallas _. : Sine 8 8 69.9 67.4 34 BS ied ES a 
Fort Worth 7 5 6 6 56.8 bes 34 34.6 2.0 aa 
Houston 8 8 63.3 57.9 12.6 40.4 22 19 
: Lt Sea EE Oe eA Len Taye Re OR nour UO RES } 4 60.5 59.2 35.6 34.5 1.8 2.0 
se ES eee ahh ee ema ee een Pers se Fe nce 19 19 a PS 59 43 39.6 24 yar, * 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 16 16 604 575 389 37.3 1.8 2.0 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000)... 14. 14. 56.7 56.5 37.0 33.6 2.6 ya 
Dry Goods—Apparel Stores__ 4. 4 59.7 58.6 Pee 31.1 2.8 2.9 
Women’s Specialty Shops Rene 10 10 65.1 64.7 38.0 35.7 1.3 1.4 
5 PO CE a eee Ro ne ed ice en oe Oke er eT 12 12 70.4 67.5 37.0 36.7 ft Pz. 
Stores grouped according to Volume of Net Sales during 1935: 
$3,750,000 down to $2,250,000 6 6 66.0 58.7 42.8 36.9 ee. 2.1 
$2,250,000 down to $1,000,000 10 10 60.5 59.8 36.1 35.0 Lt 1.9 
$1,000,000 down to $275,000 16 16 56.2 54.4 10.8 10.1 1.9 1.8 
Less than $275,000 i ET mae Se 24 58.9 59.9 37. 40.0 4.3 4.2 


Nore: 
divided by net sales. 
divided by credit sales. 


The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained 
(2) Collections during the month divided by the total of accounts unpaid on the first of the month. 


(1) Credit sales 
(3) Salaries of the credit department 


by the following computations: 


The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores, 


RETAIL SALES OF TEXAS DEPARTMENT STORES 


Percentage Change in 


Number Dollar Sales 
Pent Jan. 1936 Jan. 1936 
Report- from from 
ing Jan. 1935 Dec. 1935 
Abilene 3 + 10.8 58.3 
Austin 3 iss = 587 
Beaumont 3 + 20.6 — ier 
Dallas 3 7 GE — SoU 
Fort Worth 5 +128 — 62.0 
Houston 5 ee — 54.6 
All Others 22 ees — See 
STATE 44 ge Ge | amet ef 





Note: Prepared from reports from Texas department stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research. 


CEMENT 
(In Thousands of Barrels) 
Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1936 1935 1935 
Texas Plants— 
Production 260 294 435 
Shipments 395 240 318 
Stocks 607 725 743* 
United States— 
Production 3,630 3,202 5,803 
Shipments 3,889 2,846 4,514 
Stocks = 22,649 21,785*  22,908* 
Capacity Operated 16.1% 14.1% 25.6% 


*Revised. 


Nore: From U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 





Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1936 1935 1935 
Coastal Texas* 205,910 175,700 210,000 
East Central Texas 45,490 51,650 48,300 
East Texas. 433,270 435,000 436,350 
North Texas 56,700 57,150 56,850 
Panhandle 58,810 61,650 62,150 
Southwest Texas 67,540 59,100 65,2507 
West Central Texas 25,370 25,750 25,450 
West Texas_. 149,690 150,200 159,850 
STATE 1,042,780 1,016,200 1,064,200 
UNITED STATES 2,816,510 2,522,200 2,828,800 
Imports 120,857 125,536 134,536 
*Includes Conroe. 
tRevised. 
Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. 
New Development in Texas 

Jan. Jan. Dec. 

1936* 1935* 1935¢ 
Permits for new wells 1,035 Lar 659 
Wells completed 1,012 973 721 
Oil Wells. 770 715 509 
Gas Wells... 37 26 22 
Initial Production (In Thousands of 

Barrels) 1,462 2,584 895 





*Five weeks. 


tDoes not include complete data for East Texas for week ending December 28. 
Nore: From The Oil Weekly. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 


Comptroller were: 


December 1935, 78,406,000 gallons; December 


1934, 74,505,000 gallons; November 1935, 79,121,000 gallons. 
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TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 


Jan Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1936 1935 1935* 1936 1935 1935 

Number 28 24 26 ales . Tee > 65 2.349 2. 7 

Average Weekly Number 7 6 5 Bales of .anaee Used aia - - 

| ishilities? $154 $379 $456 Yards of Cloth: a rte 

Assetst $ 61 $154 $196 Produced 3,397,937 2,914,875 3,575,298 

Average Liabilities per Failurey $ 6 $ 16 $ 18 Sold 3,468,612 3,259,991 3,081,423 

a Unfilled Orders 6,084,657 5,622,679 6,870,103 
* agers Active Spindles 101,276 103,467 96,716 
Note: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. Spindle Hours 23,801,000 22.787.000 21.201,000 
COMMODITY PRICES . 
Nore: Compiled from reports from 13 Texas cotton mills to the Bureau of 
Jan. Jan. Dec. Business Research, 
1936 1935 1935 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 

U. S. Bureau of Labor 1935 CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY AND EGGS* 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 80.6 78.8 80.8 

The Annalist (1913 = 100) 5 128.1 —. =. Shipments from Texas Stations 

fd.4 io. y.4 
FarM PRIcEs: ' Cars of Poultry 

U.S. Department of Agricul- Live __ Dressed Care of Egge 
ture (1910-1914 = 100) 109.0 107.0 110.0 a a ee 

U. S. Bureau of Labor 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 78.2 77.6 78.3 TOTAL 76 108 67 72 397 573 942 1,154 530 605 

Retail Prices: Intrastate 2 SS 4 12 ‘ ore 4 179 154 

Food (U. S. Bureau of Labor Interstate 67 103 67 68 385 566 940 1,150 351 451 
Statistics (1923-25 = 100) 81.7 77.37 82.0 : ; 

Department Stores (Fairchild’s Interstate Shipments Classified 
Publications, Jan. New York 42 73 32 18 123 226 264 419 35 99 
1931 = 100) 88.3 86.8 88.2 Illinois 1 1l 7 31 43 152 135 43 37 

“ 4 gold basis based o} xchange quotations for France, Switzerland, and Massachusetts 3 14 8 33 42 116 137 20 7 

Bollsnds Belgium tnchoded wo Mek 1 Iss New Jersey. 3 3 23 41 47 3% 6 5S 
tEstimate. Pennsylvania aon | 6 69 93 108 136 22 = 
] qi : Louisiana : 10 4 6 5 9 89 
BUILDING a : > Connecticut 5 43 2 36 41 : rr 
a sea “ee Missouri 1 4 7 6 42 33 
1936 1935 1935 ; 

Abilene $ 10,390 $ 18275 $ 10,410 eh a ee ee 

Amarillo 43,334 21,304 22,401* Spee aay o l 9 29 3 6 51 19 

Austin 265,124* 1,735,803 —-:121,525* oo 10 15 -. ae ee 

Beaumont 219,838 | 48865 «13,811 Alabama 
Saggy eer: x 905 925 Florida y i &% 2° 319 oo. 436. 22 

Big Spring 4,925 3,295 3,235 i 11715 20 17 2 3 

Brownsville 11,063 975 5,855 Rhode island 1 - 2 ae 

Brownwood 275 1,275* 9,550 Ohio 2 2 2 42 95 aa 

Cleburne 3,250 6,950 150 nae 1 : ’ - “ b : 1 

Corpus Christi 125,530 36,081 23,151 ak ane 1 =. 

Corsicana 4,166 7,025 1,150 Mississippi = 

Dallas __ 1,221,095 444,320 663,079 Oklahoma 1 ae 

Del Rio _ 2200 2,835 4,805 nase 1 ; ae ee 

Denison 200* 860 2,050* irginia = 6 2 

El Paso 43,093 15,557 13,058 New Hampshire oe 

Fort Worth 582,400  179,489* 386,800 Maine - — 1 1 i ‘ : 

Galveston 25,561 25,173 36,262 ee 2 1 2 

Harlingen 1,570 4,427 35 South Carolina z 

Houston 793,921 521,500 657,485 North Carolina. .. a a. 

Jacksonville = 7,610 125 600 D. of Columbia 210 13 ; 

Laredo 4,125 2,750 1,150 Iowa goon 

Longview 19,455 138,500 56,590 Other States 3 2 

Lubbock 40,335 9,563 14,905 : : 

McAllen 7,450 «61,885 13,810 Receipts at ‘Taxes Stations 

Marshall 12,425 2,010 8,260 TOTAL - eM Ne 6 7 9 4 297 453 

Palestine 10,095 34,848 7,014 Intrastate 3 Re Cee. ee 160 144 

Pampa 9,940 25,700 5,690 Interstate 1 137 309 

Paris 10,740 8,045 2,690 

Port Arthur 25,409 24,628 24,812 Interstate Receipts Classified 

San Angelo 5,625 8,630 18,540 int 

San Antonio 244,389* 154,186" 2597368 a: : eo on 

San Benito 1,124 1,250 55 —— 

Sherman 7,915 2,290 19,485 Oklahoma 5 3 

Snyder 3,500 11,000* Nebraska 10 12 

Sweetwater 1,913 700 6,610 Towa 4 

Tyler 81,553 121,375 88,907 Illinois >. 2 

Waco 27,753 29,254 30,213* Other States aa. 

Wichita Falls : 12,995 9,551 23,037 

TOTAL - $3,892,286 $3,709,299 $2,567,548 Nore: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divisior 





ef Crop and Livestock Estimates, by railway officials through agents at all stations 
The 


*Does not include public works. 
Note: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. dats 


tre compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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TEXAS CHARTERS STOCK PRICES 
Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1936 1935 1935t 1936 1935 1935 
Domestic Corporations: Standard Indexes of the Securities 
Capitalization* $1,690 $3,053 $8,154¢ Markets: ; a 2 Oe 
Number 141 187 99 421 Stocks Combined 101.7 69.7 95.7 
Classification of new corporations: 351 Industrials 116.0 81.4 109.8 
Oil 37 4A 20 33 Rails 45.2 34.6 4.1.4 
Public Service 2 2 37 Utilities 99.1 57.4 92.0 
Manufacturing 17 32 14 Sai reer ter ar rt ney ee 
Banking-Finance 7 9 3 Note: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
Real Estate-Building 13 10 5 LUMBER 
Transportation 5 3 1 
Merchandising 38 52 43, (In Board Feet) 
All Others 22 35 13 
Number capitalized at less than —_ Jan Dec 
$5,000 50 68 43 : Pie Mie: os — ss 
Number capitalized at $100,000 or Southern Pine Mills: 
more 3 9 4 Average Weekly Production 
Foreign Corporations (Number) 35 33 30 per Unit 277,576 208.850 263,907 
—_—. Average Weekly Shipments 
*In thousands. per Unit 280,715 216,502 235,772 
tRevised. Average Unfilled Orders per 
{The unusually large capitalization is attributable to the conversion of bonds Unit, End of Month 830.914 475.784 797.272 
to stock in a large company. oo : : . i 
Note: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. Nore: From Southern Pine Association. 
JANUARY SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS# 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1936 1935* 1936 1935* 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935* 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? 3,419 3,362 660 756 596 463 263 191 4,938 4,772 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 749 81,077 133 219 5 36 27 43 914 1,375 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 4,168 4,439 793 975 601 199 290 234 5,852 6,147 





*Includes shipments of Government purchased cattle and calves. 


tFort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown 


tRail-Car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 


*Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 2,500 station agents, 


every livestock shipping point in the State. 


The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Desits to individual accounts g Saad 
Condition of reporting member banks on— 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans to brokers and dealers: 
In New York City 
Outside New York City 
Loans on securities to others (except banks) _ 
Acceptances and commercial paper avnane 
Loans on real estate ; 
Loans to banks. 


Other loans Maple ca : 4 : an Be Asn eres 


U. S. Government direct ‘obligations. ‘ 


Obligations fully guaranteed by U. S. Government. Bek ees neta 


Other securities __. ie 
Reserve with Federal Reserve ‘Banks _ 
Cash in vault 
Due from Domestic banks 
Other assets—net 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted we See 


Time deposits : : Wen eat Us ite ey eee cen le aes eras Wee 
U. S. Government deposits. 1 a ea ee SNE Te ad aa 


Inter-bank deposits: 


Domestic banks SAME e? MUA et le tT ge 





Jan. 1936 Jan. 1935 Dec. 
Dallas United Dallas United Dallas 
District States District States District 


.688 35,011 552 29,407 852* 


Jan. 29, 1936 Jan. 30, 1935 


435 20,995 426 19,504 458 


893 4 718 


2 171 ] 173 2 

10 2,064. t 2,241 42 

2 360 3 446 2 

Sone osee Pe noen te ASSO ESR 2 1,142 23 1,129 21 
ee ois Sol See Oar | 65 t 122 

Sipe esa ee 3,304 tT 3,194 133 


- 146 8,655 178 7,810 160 
52 1,172 18 664 51 
48 3,169 4] 3,007 4.7 
79 4,843 83 3,623 78 


ape 353 9 303 10 
2 Lanes PCE OIE AR || 2,366 Tt 1,986 163 
Raa AAE ire SHEP 1,336 5g 1,608 30 


_.. 326 14,017 + 11,683 321 
_ 119 4,888 t 4,860 121 





Foreign banks 
Borrowings 





Other liabilities 





Capital account - 


23 604 58 1,310 Zt 
.. 184 5,621 a 4,590 189 
427 i 79 
2 Tt 9 
5 829 Tt 915 6 
= 76 3,505 t 3,478 75 





*Five weeks. 
tNot available. 
Nore: From Federal Reserve Board. 


representing 


1935 
United 
States 


42,731* 


Dec. 31, 1935 


20,895 


980 
183 
2,111 
362 
1,136 
76 
3,401 
8,468 
1,126 
3,052 
4,597 
369 
2,309 
1,395 


13,888 
4,911 
701 


5,300 
443 

1 

765 
3,506 
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COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AS OF FEBRUARY 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


Government 
Carryover Imports Estimate as Consumption Exports Balance 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 1* of Dec. 1* Total to Feb. 1 to Feb. 1 Total Feb. 1 


1928-1929 : : wee 14,373 17,115 3,448 5,977 9,025 8,090 
1929-1930 : Erietesnn eee 2 14,919 17,424 3,314 4,891 8,205 9,219 
1930-1931 ; oe eee - 4,530 14,248 18,803 2,460 4,479 6,9397 11,8647 
1931-1932 : S 6,369 ‘ 16,918 23,334 2,6267 4,957 7,983 15,751 
1932-1933 : oe 5 12,727 22,468 2,8127 5,040 7,852¢ 14,6167 
1933-1934 SE mee never 8,176 87 13,177 21,4217 2,9237 4,919 77,8427 13,5797 
1934-1935 : Soe ia ees : 9,731 17,533 2,6857 2,8657 5,950 11,9837 
1935-1936 penne) 3 10,734 17,928 3,007 3,986 6,993 10,935 


The cotton year begins August 1. *In 500-pound bales. tRevised. 


FEBRUARY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS CLASSIFIED BY CITIES AND EMPLOYMENT GROUPS 
Pay Rolls Ending Nearest Fifteenth of Month 


No. of Workers Percentage Change Average Weekly Wage 
Estab- - from from per Worker 
Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 
Abilene Se nee y LI7i 61050 124 +115 
Amarillo ___ 2: 561 574 Gs —.23 
_ eet 5 422 488 436 —13.5 
OS eee = 2 2,980 3,103 2,851 — 40 
Brownsville______ Satan eeeonee 70 67 70 + 45 
aes 50 10,415 10, 449 10,839 : 
Denison ___. 556 525 
El Paso & Lisp ; 1,686 
Fort Worth 2,991 3,09: 3,188 
Galveston _ = é 501 511 
10,090 73 10,256 
221 y 229 
Se 8,719 
San Angelo 5 
San Antonio __ [eS a RS OR Pe ae eee 2 3,871 
Sherman 





















































Waco eee 
Wichita Falls __ : Bs 
I Ee ne eee eet ee . 55 t : ipa + 38 — 22 
STATE big E 

Bakeries __. : + 0.4 + 4.0 $18.68 $18.63 $18.76 
Brick, Tile, Terra ” Se Na 3 2: 323 +514 +139 1229 8.09 12.11 
Cement Plante 7 5 5 BS 37 TOR 2110 19259 2133 
CS oo ee eee ‘ 56: ‘ tr 2.5 + 0.2 24.47 24.81 23.05 
gE 2: 32 2 >. + 33 13.47 12.86 15.48 
Cotton Compresses____ es eee : 2 ‘ 017 2 ~2Z1.1 2064 1307 1787 
ESS eee ee eae ee ees 336 d ; —24.0 - Wy ie 4S AB Bie £: SR le 4y 2? 
Cotton Textile Mills 5 f : : 23.9 +128 11.62 10.24 10.51 
Crude Petroleum Producing 4, 27.96 28.05 27.84 
Flour Mills 18.77 18.09 19.33 
Foundries, Machine Shope. 23.10 22.22 23.58 
Furniture NE - 17.32 56 16.36 
Hotels = 11.92 ‘ 11.75 
Ice 20.81 21.05 22.20 
Insurance 25.14 26. 24.06 
Laundries, Dry Cleaning ee 13.92 x 14.34 
Meat Packing, Slaughtering =.» == 21.74 : 21.58 
Men’s Clothing Manufacturing .. ee 10.28 J 11.12 
Millwork i eee 20.75 : 18.38 
Newspaper Publishing =e 30.77 03 31.19 
Paper Box Manufacturing _ 15.48 14. 15.88 
Petroleum Refining ___ ESSN a eee 27.74 26. 26.87 
Power and Light Companies. cee ee 5,974 5,794 27.96 27.77 27.40 
Quarrying oe 2 A ete eee 27 160 9.72 “ 11.74 
Retail Stores ee eee Se ee ea Te a ee 19.60 d 19.32 
Saw Mills SL eR RE eee oe 2,318 2,108 14.30 13. 14.25 
Steam Railroad Car Shops... wPikts eee 1,399 1,340 25.60 22. 27.37 
Wholesale Stores - sie Set ee it he ee 3 4,068 3,910 26.03 25. 25.50 
Women’s Clothing Manufacturing - : : 302 344 9 12.04 12.65 12.38 
All — Industries i 7 8,038 8,356 7, - 38 + 0.6 21.74 20.26 22.22 
STAT SP 2 SES aA eee eae 64,152 62,137 65,447 + 3.2 — 2.0 $22.94 $21.83 $22.63 


TOTAL WEEKLY PAYROLL*_ ie a eo a $ 1,471 $ 1,356 $ 1,481 + 85 

*In thousands. 

Nore: Prepared from reports from Texas industrial establishments to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Bureau of Laber 
Statistics. 
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